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Astor at which the ConBul General entertained about 
twenty friends, most of whom are prominent Japanese 
of New York. The dinner was given especially in honor 
of Mr. Lindsay Russell, who was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Japan Society. The growth of this Society, 
now having three hundred and fifty members, has been 
remarkable, and as it is now affiliated with the New York 
Peace Society it will be a powerful adjunct in the peace 
cause. There were addresses by Baron Takahira, Mr. 
Russell and others. Professor Dutton writes that he had 
the pleasure of sitting by the ambassador and hearing 
from him many things touching recent events which were 
full of illumination and encouragement. 

While the above mentioned dinner was in progress, an 
immense meeting was being held at the Pilgrim Church. 



A Hymn of Peace, 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Breath of the Lord that moved of old 

Through chaos of the quickening earth, 
Till the wide heavens in light unrolled, 

And sun and star and flower had birth, 

Breathe on this warring world of men, 

To bid its strife and tumult cease ; 
Till stars of morning sing again, 

With Sons of God, the Song of Peace. 

Still on the waters broods Thy power; 
Through all our discords echoes still 
The music of that later hour, 

" Peace on the earth! in Heaven goodwill ! " 

Teach Thou our hearts that nobler song 

Of nobler souls by truth set free, 
Till the full chorus, sweet and strong, 
From Thy glad earth goes up to Thee. 

— From the Congregationalism 
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Recollections of a New England Educator — 
1838-1908. By William A. Mowry, LL.D. 292 pages. 
Price, $1.50 net. Boston : Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Here is a case where a man has put himself into his 
book, for Dr. Mowry is quite as much there as if he were 
talking with us in the freedom of intimate companionship. 
His friends will always know where to go when they 
want to come once more under the charm of his robust, 
winning personality. They will also find here some ex- 
cellent pictures of him taken at different ages. Although 
not strictly an autobiography, the book is, as the author 
says, reminiscent, biographical and historical. It is above 
all else delightfully informing. In telling his story Dr. 
Mowry illustrates the moral and intellectual conditions 
which surrounded the farm life of two generations ago and 
the district school of the forties and fifties. He takes the 
reader through Phillips Andover Academy in the days 
of the celebrated Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, through Brown 
University when it was under the presidency of Francis 
Wayland, and through the Civil War, especially that 
part of it when recruits came slowly to the front. He 
takes the reader through the changing phases of educa- 
tional life from the day when the author became teacher 
in a country school, a master in the Providence High 
School, one of the proprietors of the thriving English 



and Classical School in Providence, managing editor of 
the Journal of Education, and publisher of other impor- 
tant educational magazines, till he became a member of 
the Boston school board, superintendent of schools at 
Salem, lecturer on educational and historical subjects, 
president of the Summer Institute at Martha's Vineyard, 
and the holder of other important offices. In connection 
with the various positions which he has filled, Dr. Mowry 
takes up and discusses luminously the pedagogical prob- 
lems of the time, teachers' institutes, methods of teaching, 
reforms in the curriculum, even the improvements in the 
construction of schoolrooms and furniture. He concludes 
with chapters entitled " Educators I Have Known " and 
" Progress of Education." It would be a pleasure, were 
there space, to quote passages from the work to show 
readers something of its reasoning, its helpful criticisms, 
its suggestiveness, its breadth of view, or to cite the im- 
portant changes in the school curriculum for which Dr. 
Mowry himself is in part or wholly responsible, particu- 
larly in connection with his work as member of the 
Boston school board and superintendent of schools at 
Salem. But this pleasure must be reserved for the reader 
himself. The book is optimistic. It is full of encourage- 
ment for men and women of ideas who want to get things 
done, and really can get them done, if they will only 
advocate them wisely and persistently. It leaves one 
with a feeling, a most grateful feeling, that there have 
been in the past, as there are to-day, great opportunities 
for one to become an educated man in America, if only 
he uses good sense and chooses the right kind of school 
and college. 

West Virginia University Studies in American 
History. Series 1. Diplomatic History. Nos. 2 and 
3. " The Alaska Purchase and Americo-Canadian Rela- 
tions." By James Morton Callahan. Paper, 44 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

"The Alaska Purchase and Americo-Canadian Rela- 
tions " is in the same series with " Russo- American Rela- 
tions during the Civil War," by Mr. Callahan. It shows 
that the interest of Americans in the trade of the Pacific 
and on the west coast began with the birth of the nation, 
and that the purchase of Alaska was a logical consequence 
of the policy of expansion dating from the Louisiana 
Purchase. It speaks of the kind feelings which from the 
first Russia has entertained towards the United States, 
which have made intercourse between the two govern- 
ments easy. It also explains that Russia's motive in the 
encouragement of American expansion was partly selfish, 
as Russia hoped that every territorial increase or commer- 
cial advantage secured by this country would hinder the 
development of Great Britain. Alaska was purchased, 
after about twenty years of quiet, intermittent agitation, 
for $7,200,000, which means that 369,529,000 acres of 
surface came to us from a friendly power for about two 
cents an acre. With the purchase went the Aleutian 
Islands, that broken half circle of land, which, enclosing 
the Behring Sea, extends across the Pacific, almost unit- 
ing us with Asia. In dealing with the relations between 
Canada and the United States the author connects the 
proposition for annexation, then a topic of popular dis- 
cussion, with Russia's interest in the development of 
America at the expense of England. Before the Alabama 
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claims were settled it was proposed that Canada be ceded 
to the United States in lieu of a cash payment. Russia 
expected America to press her claims and so hinder Eng- 
land at a time when the two rivals were likely to go to 
war, but was disappointed. The rest of the study deals 
with the federation of the Dominion of Canada and with 
questions of a purely American character between Canada 
and the United States. Mr. Callahan has made an inter- 
esting chapter of a side of the international life of 
America which is quite apart from the ordinary range of 
historical topics. His clear, coherent narrative shows a 
mastery of facts. He has special aptitude for dealing 
with diplomatic subjects. 

The Acquisition op Political, Social and In- 
dustrial Rights of Man in America. By John 
Bach McMaster, Professor of American History at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Sold by Charles Orr, 
Director of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, $1.00. 
123 pages. 

When our ancestors found that petitions made to 
England on conservative lines had failed, they based 
their claim of independence on natural and inalienable 
rights, such as the equality of all men, the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. But when they 
had won their independence and came to make their 
State constitutions and statutes, they perpetuated some 
of the old ideas which, from the theoretical standpoint, 
they would have gladly cast aside, but which, having 
inherited with British institutions, they could not at once 
abolish. These natural rights had to be won for the 
after generations of American people by brave and per- 
sistent agitation. In some States it was years before 
Hebrews, Atheists and Catholics began to be treated 
like Protestant Christians at the polls, before a property 
qualification for voting or for holding office was abol- 
ished, before imprisonment for debt was given up, be- 
fore the hours of labor were shortened, before even the 
blessing of the public school system was put into effect- 
ive operation. As 1'rofessor McMaster points out, our 
fathers were in no sense " disorganizes " or "anarch- 
ists," but they moved slowly, waiting for an opportunity 
to do things " decently and in order." So the rights of 
man were steadily extended. The story of these changes 
from 1776 to about 1850 is told in a clear, flowing nar- 
rative, which is divided into three lectures. These lec- 
tures were given by Professor McMaster at the Western 
Reserve University a few years ago under the auspices 
of the Western Reserve Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and were afterward privately 
printed in attractive form. There are only a few copies 
of the book left. 

An Introduction to the History of Modern 
Europe. By Archibald Weir, M. A. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 340 pages. 

Mr. Weir's introduction is not a narrative nor a hand- 
book of facts, neither is it a primer which presents a 
complicated subject in a way that a beginner can easily 
understand it ; it is a reasoned review of the events and 
tendencies of modern European history. Its broad range 
of subjects implies considerable scholarship on the part 
of the reader. It ought to be a good guide for teachers 



of history who are free to go beyond the conventional 
range of topics in their teaching, and it is one of the 
purposes of the book to be such a guide. Mr. Weir puts 
together the facts that relate to the development of 
literature, education, religion, government, political, eco- 
nomic and social reform, science and philosophy within 
the past hundred and fifty years. All the great move- 
ments and many of the great personalities of this period 
are sketched briefly and with discrimination. The chief 
countries of Europe are dealt with, and England is 
covered fully. The last chapter of the book, " Resultant 
Ideas and Tendencies," is a summary. In this chapter 
he discusses progress. He gives a chronological table of 
events from 1670 to 1829, together with a list of im- 
portant books on his subject, some of which are in 
French and German. 

The Justice of the Mexican War. By Charles 
A. Owen, M. A. (Yale.) Formerly of Staff Fourth 
Division, Second Corps, Army of the Potomac. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 276 pages. Price, $1.25 
net. 

For many years the Mexican War has been practically 
universally condemned as a great national sin and wrong 
on the part of our country against Mexico. This book 
is an attempt "to vindicate the justice of that war, to 
acquit the United States, as a nation, of the most serious, 
if not the only, charge ever laid against her honor, and 
to remove the cloud from her just title to her largest 
possession." The author takes issue with the conclusions 
of many prominent historians about this war, and under- 
takes to show that they have followed a bad method in 
the writing of this part of the history of our country. 
It must be confessed that he has made, in many respects, 
an interesting book. He takes the reader over the stirring 
events of that decade, and makes use of every possible 
incident and turn of affairs to support his contention that 
our government was justified in its attack upon Mexico 
and in taking from her so large a portion of her territory. 
But his writing reads much more like the special pleading 
of a lawyer than like the work of an impartial historian. 
In order to come to any just conclusion as to the merits 
of the position which he takes, his work should be read 
alongside of Judge William Jay's " Review of the Mexi- 
can War " and other similar writings of men who were 
in a position, at the time of the war or just after it, to 
understand the workings of the selfish and designing 
spirit which has always been considered to have been at 
the root of the war, whatever superficial occurrences may 
have brought on actual hostilities. The judgment of his- 
tory is against Mr. Owen, and it is not likely that he will 
be able to change it. But his book will well repay a 
most careful reading. 

Daybreak in Turkey. By James L. Barton, D.D., 
Secretary of the American Board. Boston : The Pil- 
grim Press. 287 pages. 

The purpose of this unusually instructive and interest- 
ing book, all of which, except the final chapter, was 
written ^before the revolution of the 24th of July, 1908, 
can best be told in the author's own words : " The pur- 
pose from the beginning has been briefly and clearly to 
set forth the various historical, religious, racial, material, 



